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muscles about the eyes and forehead repeatedly attest
the flashes of lightning. One could hear the thunders as
the jaws clinch and the whole face contracted as if to repel
the crashes. The recession of the storm is noted by less
frequent flashes and crashes. Finally, only the eyes dance
to an occasional illumination. The whole countenance
becomes calm with the promise of the breaking clouds,
and then wistful and hopeful as the storm recedes. In an-
other moment the eyes begin to dance and sparkle, a thou-
sand smiles wreathe the face, and there, as in a mirror, the
sunshine is reflected from the now radiant heavens.

He gave a painter's attention to his make-up, which he
described as "painting a portrait on the canvas of the
face.'* This portrait he illuminated with all the emotions
of the role he was playing. In spite of the elaborate care
he gave to the variety and detail of his make-up, he always
subordinated it to the expression which he projected from
within. Because the countenance is hidden and its plas-
ticity is hindered by hair, he rarely used it on the face.
There were a few wisps of hair on Ivan's chin, but Shylock
was the only role in which he used a beard, and in later
years he made it short and thin. In Chevrial, Prince
Karl, Beaucaire, Captain Bluntschli, and Cyrano de
Bergerac, he employed the moustache, but only in the
last two was it more than a hair line. He wanted a full,
free, unencumbered countenance in which to mirror the
emotions with his art, not with a rabbit's foot.

His voice he used, not alone to read, but rather to con-
vey feeling. John Corbin once, years after this period,
conveyed the effect of this magnificent organ in the
metaphor of colours: "The touchstone of histrionic
genius is ... in the power of giving vibrant force and
varied colour to the verbal utterances of emotion. . . .s handiwork, althoughansfield is always
